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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 

The Spanish Plateau (pp. 7, 8, 9) 

We're from Madrid (pp. 10, 11) 

One Throw—A short story 
(pp. 12, 13) 


American Folklore—Jean Lafitte 
(p. 14) 


Aims for the Pupil 


l. To learn the characteristics of dry 
subtropical regions of the world 

2. To note the influence climatic 
conditions exert upon the lives of peo- 
ple who depend upon them for a living. 

3. To realize what controls man has 
established over nature by means of his 
scientific knowledge 

4. To consider how such knowledge 
can be put to wider use throughout the 
world. 

5. To learn something about life on 
the central plateau of Spain. 

6. To become aware of the industrial 
activities and the great age of certain 
Spanish cities. 

7. To enjoy examples of Spanish cul 
ture and to look for evidences of it in 
American communities. 

To learn to relate certain facts to 
other underlying facts of geography and 
history 

9. To feel the romance and adven- 
ture in modern expeditions of conquest 
for peace and abundance 


STUDY PROJECTS FOR THE CLASS 


1. Dry subtropical lands have long, 
hot summers, and short, cooler winters. 
Such regions have great fields of grass 
which are good for grazing, but because 
of insufficient rain, little farming can be 
done in them. If you should become 
electrical engineers interested in vast 
irrigation projects, to what parts of the 


for This Issue 


world might you go for the purpose of 
converting dry subtropical land into 
prosperous farming country? Point the 
places out on a map and describe what 
has already been done in some such re- 
gions to set rivers to working for the 
farmers. Explain Madrid’s water supply. 

Spain's Meseta Central; central parts 
of Morocco and Algeria; central Turkey 
and Iran; southwestern U.S. and north- 
ern Mexico; northwestern Argentina; 
central part of the Union of South 
Africa; southeastern Australia; read 
aloud from last week's Junior Scholastic 
and select statements from the current 
theme article; point out the water sup- 
plies of the Sierra Guadarrama Moun- 
tains.) 

2. Cortes, Hernando de Soto, and 
Balboa came from little villages of 
Spain where, in the childhood of these 
world-famous explorers and conquerors, 
people lived in poverty. Today the peo- 
ple of these villages are still very poor. 
Let us suppose that you and any num- 
ber of young people from Spain have 
decided to set out upon a modern kind 
of exploration and conquest and that 
your goal is to overcome poverty, scanty 
food supplies, poor crops, and lack of 
education in the Meseta villages. Yours 
is a peaceful conquest. No one will be 
hurt by it, many will be delivered from 
want through your leadership. What 
plan would you draw up for such a 
venture? 

(Consider irrigation projects fed by 
mountain streams; modern farm imple- 
ments; soil conservation and enrich- 
ment; introduction of new crops suited 
to the soil and climate; study clubs and 
traveling teachers; books, pictures, and 
films; health clinics and traveling nurses 
and doctors. Explain the U. S. loans to 
Spain.) 

3. Are there any historic landmarks 
in your town or city? What dates do 
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they record? Make a list of the years 
and events that reach back into the 
beginnings of your community's life. 
Now compare your local memorable” 
dates with the age of such Spanish 
cities as Madrid and Toledo. 

4. Write any Spanish words, phrases, 
and holiday names you know, together 
with their translations; you will find 
some in the articles. Find a Spanish 
song or children’s story and see whether 
there is anyone in your school who can 
interpret it for you. Tell about the chil- 
dren of Spain eating bufiuelo and chur- 
po; describe special holiday foods which 
you enjoy in your home. Arrange an 
exhibit of Spanish home treasures. 

(From the articles: Buenos dias! 
Como esta usted?—Todos esta bien!— 
bufiuelo—churpo—siesta—cafe con leche 
—Santa Semana—Los Reyes Magos— 
Noche Buena—Navidad—Dia del Santo.) 

5. After discussing this week's theme 
articles outline a letter which your class 
might write to Maria Carmen or to 
Julio; assign portions of the letter-plan 
to individual pupils and ask them to 
write a short paragraph; gather the fin- 
ished assignments together and edit the 
letter thus assembled; illustrate it with 
pencil sketches. 


HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Madrid, Toledo, and Valladolid 
have many manufacturing plants. What 
kind of factory job might a person be 
able to get in these Spanish cities? 

(Weaving woolen cloth; making meta!- 
ware pots and pans; making farm tools; 
flour-milling; pottery-making; sword- 
making.) 

2. The biggest industry in Madrid is 
the making of woolen cloth. How is this 
fact related to the geography of Spain? 

(Much of Spain's dry subtropical land 
prodaces enough grass for grazing pur- 
poses; cattle need more drinking water 
than the Meseta can supply, so for 
centuries people there have raised 
sheep.) 

3. On market day, the Spanish coun- 
try woman from the Meseta likes to buy 
such things as metal pots and pans for 
her cooking and her husband buys farm 
tools manufactured in the city. What 
does this fact tell us about another fact 
—the mineral resources of Spain? 

(Iron comes from mines in the 


coastal hills.) 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 18 
Theme Article: Imio-( hina 
American Fotklore Fur Trader 


April 25 
Theme Article: Malaya 
World Friendship Series 
Live in Malaya 
American Folklore: Joe Magara 
Short Story 
1951-1952 Program (in 
Exlition) 


stor 


How We 


Teacher 











4. In our schools, girls and boys read 
many about life in colonial 
From the theme article select 
statements about present day customs 
in Spanish villages of the Meseta that 
} remnind the reader of American colonial 
wavs 


stories 
America 


Cooking in big iron kettles in fire 
| places; night watchman calling, “Todos 
WN esta bien!”) 

5. Make a list of Spanish names for 
girls and boys mentioned in the articles 
and 11 check those 
Show how many of these 
their 


on pages 10 and 
vou like best 


mares Ff 


counterparts are to be 


school 
Manolo, Jose, Pa 
Maria Teresa, Julio 
Mere ede ’ Mary 
Julia etc.) 
subjects 


found in your 
Marw 

: quita, ( onsolacton 
Manuel Ange le ’ 
Marte. losenh 
6 List the 


studving in school, in 


Carmen 


Julian 
vo are now 
cohimn 
studied by 
and Julio. In a way 
compare sports and other activities en 


joved by the Spanish boy and girl with 
th 


another 


rearne the subjects aria 


Carmen similar 


we of your own class 


Quiz 


words describe the 
Little 


short 


l. In a tew 
climate of dry subtropical lands 
rain; long, hot 
cooler winters) 
2 What 


most people 


summers, and 
is followed by 
living in dry subtropical 
regions that have not yet been irrigated? 
Herding of sheep, cattle, or goats 

3. What is the huge central plateau 
of Spain called? (The Meseta Centra!) 

4. From what source does the 


of Madrid draw its water supply? 


oceupahon 


city 
From 
the Sierra Guadarrama Mountains 
5. Why are evening meals on the 
Meseta eaten between 9:30 and 10:30? 
The air is cooler and pleasanter after 
the sun hes 
6 Name three great cities located on 
the Meseta. (Madrid, Toledo, Valla 
dolul 
7. What are buduelo 


Kinde of doughnuts) 


gone down.) 


and « hur po? 


8. What is the Metro of Madrid? 
The subway) 

9. When did Madrid become 
capital city of Spain? (In 1560) 

10. In what century were some ol 
the oldest buildings in Toledo erected? 
In the 300s) 


the 


American Folklore—Jean Lafitte 


Topics for round table discussions— 
1. Why was Jean Lalitte’s prosperous 
Barataria Bay unfair in the 
offered to the honest 
merchants of New Orleans? Compare 
its activities with modern practices of 
the underworld. In your opinion, what 
would be the effects of such business as 
Jean Lafitte practiced, if allowed to go 
unchecked? 

2. Lafitte to a friend, “] shall 
never let slip any chance of serving my 
adopted country or of proving how dear 
she is to me.” Show evidenée of his 
sincerity, on one hand, and of his in- 
sincerity on the other, in saying this. 
Refusal to accept British offer of money 
for fighting against the U. S. A.; piracy 
and smuggling that corrupted the buss 
ness practices of an American city; re- 
turn to piracy after the President of the 
United States had pardoned his earlier 
lau breaking } 

3. Use the story of New Orleans and 
lean Lafitte to show how 
legends and folklore -are related to his 
happenings in the life of our 
ountry 

1. New Orleans and the 
tory of Louisiana become 
us 
1803 

b. New Orleans attacked by British 
in January 1815 because news traveled 
too slowly for General Jackson or his 
adversaries to know that the War of 
1812 had been brought to an end two 
weeks earlier by the Treaty of Ghent 

c. The port of New Orleans the main 
gateway to the Mississippi Valley and 
the West in early years 

5. Turn to any of the tales already 
presented in Junior Scholastic’s Ameri 

Folklore 
are connected with the 
if the United States 

1. Sacajawea 
West) 

b ! vhs 
chine power) 

c. Salem Witch 
New England) 

d. Pocahontas 
tory) 

e. The Forty-Niners (California his- 
tory) 

Material for the Junior Scholastic 
folklore series has been suggested by 
the folklore and legends map from 


colony on 
competition it 


wrote 


American 
tori 


vast terri 
part of the 
Napoleon in 


by purchase from 


can series and show how they 


factual history 
exploration of the 
Henry (introduction of ma- 


colonial history of 


early Virginia his- 


city 


Living in Our America, a History for 
Young Citizens, by Quillen and Krug, 
recently published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company 


Science Project 


Science is giving a helping hand to 
Mexican women in the making of tor- 
tilla dough. Science has helped U. S$ 
housewives in many ways. Pupils might 
start by maktng a list in class of all the 
ways they can think of that science 
has helped our housewives 

Then, as an outside assignment, they 
could discuss this subject with their 
parents and, if possible, grandparents, 
then report in class 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the region in Spain that is 
a vast plateau with a dry subtropical 
climate. (Meseta Central or Central 


Spain) 
2. This climate is similar to another 


one, except that it gets even less rain 
Name the other climate. (Mediterranean) 

3. Name the grain crop raised in the 
northwestern part of Spain's plateau, 
which receives a 
Wheat) 

4. How do most people 
earn 


good i al of ran 
in Spain's 
plateau their living? (Raising 
sheep) 

5. Name Spain's capital and largest 
(Madrid) 

6. Name the man called “Pirate of 
the Gulf.” who considered himself an 
American patriot. (Jean Lafitte) 

7. During the War of 1812, this man 
offered his help to what U. S. general? 
(General Andrew Jackson) 

8. Name the man who rules Spain. 
General Francisco Franco or Franco) 

9. On what date will we celebrate 
Pan-American Day? (April 14) 

10. Which figure comes ; losest to the 
U. N.’s report on the number of people 
in the world—two million, two hundred 
million, two billion? (Two billion) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: i-raised; 7-hamster; 8-duty; 9- 
10-as; 1l-via; 12-N. H.: 13-creed; 15-his; 
16-Ed: 17-fee: 18-folks; 20-mi.; 22-Ore.; 23- 
at. 24-age; 25-fits: Z7-machine; 29-sneers 
pow? l-rat: 2-Amy: 3-is; 4-staves; 5- 
eerie, 6-dread; 7-hush; 8-Dan; 13-cheek; 14- 
rides; 17-fleece;, 18-foams; !9-organ. 20-mate 
21-it's; 25-fir, 26-ins; 28-he 


a te Citi hip Quiz, p. 22 
i vw we | GpraaL SPAIN: 1-T: 2-F: 


3-T; +F, 

2. YoU NAME. IT: 1t-on flat land high 
above sea res 2-eat it; 3-take a nap every 
day after 

3. PIRA : OF THE GULF: 1-France; 2- 
Mextes 3-New Orleans. 4-Jackson 

BIG-LEAGUE MATERIAL: a-2: b-1; c-4; 


$s 

5. TRAVELING WITH THE NEWS: 1- 
Egypt: 2-Washington. D. C_; 3-Africa: 4-Mex- 
teo; 5-Spain; 6-Japan 
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Junior Scholastic: 


She flies through the air 
with the greatest of ease 


(See cover story, page 6) 
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Learn Photography with Ansco 
...the Guaranteed Way! 
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HONORABLE MENTION Award in 1950 Scholestic-Ansco Contest Portrait 
fa Perso: by Ross Wagner, Thomes Jefferson School, Elizabeth, N J 


Ansco All-Weather Film 








N my daily mail from you shutterbugs 
there’s one question that seems to pop up 
time and time again. The question: “What is 
the easiest way to get started in photography?” 


In the first place, there’s no easy way if you 
don’t start off on the right foot—or if you try 
to cover too much ground in the beginning. 
If there's any easy way, it’s the “Ansco Way.” 


By that I mean using Ansco Plenachrome— 
the All-Weather Film. You see, Ansco and only 
Ansco, guarantees the results you want or you 
get a new roll free. Yes, FREE! (Return nega- 
tives and carton or guarantee bond for a new 
roll.) This means we guarantee your results, 
while you're learning, remember that! 


A few pointers: Don’t go in for filters, high- 
speed film, light meters and other expensive 
gadgets until you've mastered the art of taking 
good snapshots. All you need is an inexpensive 
box or folding camera ...a simple exposure 
guide that gives you correct exposures under 
various light conditions .. . and a good eye for 
subject matter (see prize winning photo). 


Plus several rolls of Ansco All-Weather 
Film. Now hop to it! 





ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Hts Fun to Make... Fun fo Drink 





How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


*U'se fully ripe banana 
peel well-flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bow 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
l large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | ___~- 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N. Y. 





U.S. Is Much Stronger 
Than Before Korean War 


Chur has grown much 
the Korean war be 
Kath saves ( harles fb Wilson 
tor of U.S. defense production 

Mr. Wilson called his report 
Building America’s Might.” He said 
the U.S doubled its armed 


forces 3,000,000 


nation 
stronger since 


dire< 


has 
und now has about 
persons under arms 

U_S. industry has doubled its pro 
luction of equipment In 
we will be able to turn out 50.- 
000 airplanes and 35,000 tanks a year 
und 18,000 jet engines a month 

Mir. Wilson the U.S 


continue to turn out large supplies of 


cle te tise 


tine 


said must 
equip nt tor 
1 U.N 
2. Our 
us 


forces in Korea 


growing armed forces in 
and in Europe 
The growing armed forces of 
ther freedom-loving nations joined 
th us to fight communism 
But to keep growing strong, our 
wople will have to work hard and 
sacrifices for the next two 
Wilson said "We are still 


n reaching the strength we 


make tehatty 
us. “er 
tar tro 
wed to give us safety against enemy 
ittacks.” 
\tr. Wilson gave credit for the na 
ons growing strength to the skill of 
> works farmers, and business 
Hh ilso pr iised Western Eu 
pe for working hard to produce 
iy materials Its has 
1Q49 


produc thon 


! bh dl since 


Chinese Communists 
Mass Troops for Attack 


As Ww 


m to press { hire se Com 


we preparing for a new at 
central Korea 
from the the 

r up i hugé force a 
Parallel 
mn) Un) 
k. General \hac 
N. forces to be 


the waves of 


front say 


the ISt 


"Te thas 


unist soldiers 
Communist China turned 
ral MacArthur's offer to 


eet on the field of battle and ar 


h is 


wh U.em 


Wide World 


The fiery trail in the sky comes from the priming fuel of the two 11-pound jet 


engines of this new helicopter. 
almost invisible. 


As the jets take hold, the flame becomes 
The two-passenger aircraft is seven feet high to top of 


rotor, weighs only 356 pounds when empty, can be stored in average garage. 


The machine has a cruising speed of 70 miles per hour. 


Mass production has 


been postponed for now because the Hiller Company is filling military orders. 





range an end to the fighting 

The U.N. front line is now within 
sight of the 38th Parallel all across 
Korea. On the east coast South Ko 
rean troops are fighting north of the 
8th Parallel 


Top Students Won't Be 
Drafted out of College 


( ollege students who make high 
grades in class or on special tests will 
not be drafted before they have com 
pleted their education 

This was recently announced by 
President Under the draft 


law passed by Congress, the Presi 


Truman 


dent has the right to make certain 
about the draft. He de 
cided that the top students should be 
allowed to finish their courses 

This said, the U.S. will 
have a steady supply of doctors, den- 
tists, scientists 

No one 


students will be 


ce CTSIONIS 


way, he 


engineers, etc 

how many col 
allowed to fin 
About 1,000,000 


of them are of draft age 


now k nOwWwsS 
lege 


ish their education 


High school graduates will not be 
allowed to take the special tests until 
they have started their first vear of 
college work 


Another Newspaper 
Silenced in Argentina 

Another independent newspaper, 
La Voz del Interior, has been si 
lenced in Argentina 

La Voz was one of the few remain- 
ing independent newspapers in Ar 
gentina. It had often criticized the 
Peron government 

The paper, published at Cordoba 
was forced to shut down after it had 
trouble with a news vendors union 
The union, run by Peron followers 
picketed the plant and refused to 
distribute the papers 

La Voz was then sold directly to 
customers who came to the plant 
It closed after members of the union 
attacked customers as thev left the 
plant 


Tiny Luxembourg Sepds 
44 Soldiers to Join U.N. 


Luxembourg, second smallest 
member of the U. N., has sent 44 sol 
diers to fight in Korea. They are serv 
ing with a Belgian unit. Luxembourg 
has a population of about 295,000 
Iceland, with a population of 140 


000. is the smallest U. N. member 





Spain May Help Defend Western Europe 
If U.S. Will Send Arms to Spain 


Reports from Madrid say Spain is 
willing to help defend Western Eu- 
rope. But first, Spain says, the United 
States must send it shipments of 
modern arms. Spain’s large army is 
badly in need of new weapons 

Spain is not a member of the North 
\tlantic Treaty nations. The 12 
Treaty nations are the U. S. and Can- 
ada, and 10 nations of Western Eu- 
rope: Belgium, Britain, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Portu- 
gal. These nations have promised 
that if one is attacked, the others will 
help it. 


NOT A TREATY MEMBER 

Spain says it will promise to help 
any Treaty if the U.S 
will send arms 

Why isn’t Spain a Treaty member? 

After World War II, the United 
Nations said Spain was a black sheep 
in the family of nations. Ih 1946 the 
U. N. General Assembly asked all 
U. N. members to call home their 
imbassadors from Spain. The Assem- 
bly said Spain's government was very 
indemocratic 

So Spain wasn't invited to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the Marshall 
Plan, or the Council of Europe 


nations, too 


END OF BAN 

Last fall the U. N. General Assem- 
bly ended its ban on ambassadors to 
Spain. Stanton Griffis, new U.S 
bassador, recently arrived in Spain 
Last fall Congress approved 
vranting $62,500,000 in Marshall 
Plan aid to Spain 


am- 


too 


Why is the western world growing 

wore friendly to Spain? 

One reason is the threat of a Rus- 
sian attack. Uncle Sam thinks Spain’s 
irmy, minerals, and location may be 
setul in case of war 
glad 
to see Spain edging back into the 
family of nations. Others are against 
this. Let's take a look at their reasons 
Weill have to start back in the 1930s 

Just 20 years ago this week, the 
kingdom of Spain came to an end 

On April 12, 1931, Spaniards went 
to the polls. In most of the large 
cities, leaders who favored setting up 


Some people in the U. S. are 


. Means word is defined on page 16 


a republic were elected. These were 
local elections, not national ones. But 
King Alfonso XII took the hint. Two 
days later he left for France. A re- 
public was set up 

If the king had not quit, a civil war 
would probably have broken out 
then and there. Many Spaniards 
were determined to have a republic 
Others wanted to keep Spain a mon- 
archy*. As it was, riots and plots 
rocked Spain for five unhappy years. 

In 1936 a group of political parties 
which demanded radical reforms 
combined forces. They won the elec- 
tions. The two largest parties were 
the Anarchist* and Socialist parties. 
At that time the Communists were a 
very small group; later they grew 
and became more important 


CIVIL WAR STARTS 
The new government tried to di- 
vide up the huge estates of the land- 
owners and to cut down the Catholic 
Church’s power. Trouble increased 
There were riots and church burn- 
ings became common. 

were assassinated 
In July, 1936, a general of the 
army, Francisco Franco, led a revolt 


Politicians 


For three 
years a savage civil war swept the 
land 


against the government 


Franco was helped by Hitler, die- 
tator of Nazi Germany 
dictator of Italy 
and Italy 
troops to Spain 


and by Mus- 
They 


also 


solini sent 


arms planes sent 


The other side was helped by Rus- 
sia. Democratic and Communist-led 


Acme 
U. S. Amb dor Stanton Griffis (right) 
pays a formal call on General Franco 
shortly after his arrival in Madrid. 
New ambassadors always call on the 
head of state to present credentials. 





groups in other countries also helped. 
In the end, Franco won. He has 
ruled Spain ever since. 
Few governments have ever 
caused as much discussion and as 
many arguments as Franco's. 


AGAINST FRANCO 

Here is what the people who op- 
pose him say 

1. Franco is a dictator. He holds 
all ruling powers. He commands the 
army. Spain has only one legal po- 
litical party—and Franco is its head. 
He decides what the people will see, 
hear, and read. His police arrest peo- 
ple who oppose him; thousands have 
been killed or imprisoned 

2. Franco helped Hitler and Mus- 


. solini in World War IL. He sold them 


supplies. He sent nearly 18,000 sol- 
diers to fight against Russia. 

3. Franco mistreats workers and 
non-Catholics 

4. Franco's government has made 
living conditions worse. There is less 
food than before 1936. Factory pro- 
duction has not increased. Prices 
have gone up twice as much as 
wages 

FOR FRANCO 

Here is what the people say who 
detend Franco 

1. Franco saved Spain from com- 
munism. Toward the end of the civil 
war Communists had seized power 
in the government Franco was fight- 
ing. What if Franco had lost? Spain 
might now be ruled by Communists 

2. Franco gave back its traditional 
place to the Catholic Church. In the 
early 1950s church 
Sometimes 


schools were 
churches were 
burned and priests and nuns mur- 


dered 


C losed 


Franco has given the church 
government protection 

3. Franco didn't really help Hitler 
and Mussolini much. He never de- 
clared war on the Allies. He refused 
to let German troops go through 
Spain to fight the Allies in Africa. 
Toward the end of the war he sold 
supplies to the Allies 

4. Franco isn’t to blame for the 
lack of food. Since World War I 
Spain has gone through a terrible 
drought 

This has reduced crops. There are 
also more mouths to feed; Spain's 
population has increased. 

Factory output has suffered, too, 
because of the drought; 85 per cent 
of Spain's industry runs on electricity 
produced by water power 
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Friendship of Americas 
Commemorated April 14 


1 urge 
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Pan All 
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other 
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CTOSS-COn 


Wide Wertd 
“A good date tree stands with its feet 
in the water and its head in the sun,” 
says an old proverb. That makes the 
ence barren Coachella Valley tops for 
growing dates in U. S. It gets one 
inch of rain a year, but draws water 
from the Colorado River. Valley pro- 
duces one third of our dates. Photo 
shows paper bag tied over date clusters 
to protect them—just in case it rains. 





Refugees May Find Home 


In Egypt’s Sinai Desert 


The United Nations plans to find 


homes in an Egyptian desert for 
50,000 Arab refugees of the Palestine 
war. In 1948-49, hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees fled their homes 
because they 
killed. They poured into Israel and 

ighboring Arab nations 

These 
of the 
took 
caring for 857,000 of them in special 
camps The U. N. has been trying to 
find real homes for the 


were afraid of being 


nations could not take care 
So the U. N 
and is now feeding and 


many refugees 


overt 


retugees 
Egypt recently suggested a plan 
to help the re tugees Under the plan 
they would be Sinai 
Desert Sinai 
Peninsula, a dry plateau between the 
Suez Canal Small 
bands of now live on the 
cle sert 

The l NX 


ing experts to 


resettled in the 
This desert lies in the 
and Palestine 
nomads 
is sending soil and farm- 
survey the desert 
Egypt plans to build small dams to 
hold back irrigating the 
desert. Its soil is expected to vield 
corn, dates crops U. N 
officials say the desert holds mineral 


water tor 
and other 


resources such as petroleum, copper, 
und sulphur 


NEWS ROUNDU 
Science News 
Electric Fish Swims Backward 


A nine-inch fish that gives off elec- 
tricity and can swim backwards has 
been discovered in Africa by a 
British scientist 


The fish has a fingerlike tail which 
sends out nearly 300 electrical im- 
These 
work like radar signals 


pulses a second 


impulses 


They bounce back toward the fish 
after hitting any object near it. When 
the fish feels the impulses returning 
In this way 
obstacles or enemy fish 
while swimming backwards 

Electric fish are found in many 
parts of the world. Most dangerous 
of all is the electric eel of South 
America. It is not a true eel, but looks 
like one. It lives in the muddy, shal- 
low waters of the Orinoco and Ama- 
zon rivers. 


it changes its direction 
it avoids 


This eel can generate enough elec- 
tricity to stun a horse. Each of its 
electrical impulses lasts less than a 
second, but the eel can send them 
out for hours on end. They reach 
about 200 or 300 volts, enough power 
to light a lamp 

The electric eel and other elec- 
tric fish use their shocks to catch 
food and protect themselves from 
other fish. The origin and develop 
ment of their electric organs is still 
a mystery to scientists 


Science is giving Mexican women 
a helping hand with their baking 

For centuries they have worked by 
hand grinding corn into the tortilla 
dough that makes their bread. Tor- 
tilla dough is also used in making 
tortillas (thin corn pancakes 
other Mexican dishes 

Every day tortilla dough has to be 
made at home or in small shops be- 
But recently 
scientists 
that 
much time 
dehvdrated* 
flour which keeps for a long time 


and 


cause it spoils so fast 
U. S. and 
up with 
Mexican 


Mexican came 


something will save 


women and 
energy. It is a corn 

All a woman has to do now is add 
water to it, and pronto, she has het 
tortilla dough. The corn flour 
now on sale in Mexico, can be turned 
out by the 


new 
ton in tactories 
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Rain, rain, go away 
Come again some other day. 


ANY of us have felt that way 
at times, watching the rain- 
drops stream down the win- 
dow panes and splash on the ground. 

But in some parts of the world, no- 
body ever wants the rain to stop or 
go away. In fact, a little rain is a 
great treat. The people wish it would 
rain much more often. 

Lebanon, and southern 
France are three places that could 
use more rain. They get lots of rain 
in winter, but the winter is very 
short. In the long, hot summer 
there’s almost no rain and the land 
gets dry and dusty and the plants are 
tinged with brown. 

Not far from these three lands is 
another region that needs more rain. 
This is the huge plateau of central 
Spain. It has what is called a dry 
subtropical climate 


Israel, 


WHAT THE CLIMATE IS LIKE 

Lands with tropical climates lie 
near or on the equator. Subtropical 
regions are farther away, near the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

Dry subtropical lands have long, 
hot summers, and short, cooler win- 
ters. This sounds like the mediterra- 
nean climate. And it is—except that 
dry subtropical regions get even less 
rain. 

Seven of these regions are scat- 
tered across the world, on every con- 
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tinent except Antarctica. Four of 
them lie just north of the Tropic of 
Cancer; the other three lie just south 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. The sev- 
en regions are: 

1. The vast plateau of central 
Spain, called the Meseta Central. 

2. The central parts of Morocco 
and Algeria, in Africa. 

3. The central parts of Turkey and 
Iran. 

4. Southwestern United States and 
northern Mexico. 

5. Northwestern Argentina at the 
foot of the Andes Mountains. 

6. The central part of the Union 
of South Africa. 

7. Southeastern Australia. 

Most of the people in these regions 
raise livestock—sheep, cattle, and 
goats. All the dry subtropical lands 
have vast fields of grass which are 
good for grazing. Many miles of land 
are desert, but most of the land gets 
enough rain to keep the grass grow- 
ing. 

In some places fields have been- ir- 
rigated. In the southwestern United 
States, dams have been built to block 
rivers, forming huge lakes. (See last 
week's Junior Scholastic.) From these 
lakes, water flows to farmers’ fields 
through irrigation ditches. In Argen- 
tina streams from the nearby Andes 
Mountains have been tapped and 
water brought to the fields. Here 
there is enough water for farming. 

But in most dry subtropical re- 
gions the people herd sheep, cattle, 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Robert Winsiow 


Rising up from the center of Spain is a 
huge plateau (wavy line area). Map 
shows how plateau and mountains would 
look if it were possible to see across 
from a very high point in North Africa. 


or goats. Nearly half the people of 
Spain live on the Meseta Central, 
and most of them are shéepherders. 
All told, they have more than 20,- 
000,000 sheep. 

The Spanish Meseta Central is 
huge. It takes up three fourths of 
Spain and is a little larger than Ore- 
gon. Its name means “Table in the 
Middle of Spain,” and with reason. 

Like a table-top, the Meseta is flat, 
and it is also high up from the 
“floor.” The “floor” is sea level and 
the Meseta rises 2,000 feet above it. 
Such a high, flat tableland is called 
a plateau. 

Most of the Meseta is hemmed in 
by high mountains, cutting it off 
from the Atlantic, the Mediterra- 
nean, and from the rest of Europe. 
In the south and northeast the table- 
land falls away sharply. Swift rivers 
have cut deep gorges at its edge. 

A mountain range, the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, cuts across the center 
of the Meseta. There are roads 
through the mountains, but they are 
so steep that the trip is not easy. 

LIFE ON THE MESETA 

If you made the trip you would 
find that the Meseta life on one side 
of the mountains was much like life 
on the other side. 

Meseta summers are long and hot, 





Viice frum Spe ’ ures 
These girls have dressed up in old 
Spenish costumes for fiesta (holiday) 

With the te nperature SOTTO Linck ris 

ing to 100 degrees. On summer after 

moons the Spanish find’ it too hot to 
avork. So they 
lin the olfices and 
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NOT MUCH FARMING 


ein winter it may 


rare that the peo 


Most 


cle « p wells 


ut for water 
vs from 


tre nnuintain streams 


es away. Winters rain is 


ust enough to freshen up the pasture 


lands 

It costs a lot of money to lay pipes 
from distant streams and to dig irri- 
gation ditches. Spain does not have 


enough money ‘to irrigate all the 
Meseta. This means that few people 
can farm for a living. Only in the 
northwestern part of the Meseta, 
where some rainclouds come in from 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 
is farming good. Here wheat is 
raise d 

The United States recently lent 
Spain $12,200,000. This money will 
help people living 
farming. Much of it will be spent to 
fertilizer and. other 
Much of Spain's 
land is poor and worn out. There is 
almost no modern farm equipment 
Farming the worn-out land with old- 
fashioned tools is hard work 
which does not produce much food. 

The U. S. has promised Spain an- 
other $50,300,000 this 
money will probably be spent on ir- 


" 
more make a 


buy tractors, 


farm equipment 


slow 


Some of 


rigation 

Most Meseta families keep gar- 
dens. They raise vegetables and they 
may have a few fruit trees 

lo water their crops, some garden- 
buckets 
who have wells near 


water in from 
Others 


the gardens 


ers carry 
wells 
dig ditches from the 
irrigate fields by 
pouring water from a bucket into the 
ditches 

4 few gardeners have crops left 
But 
small, and 
herd of 


wells and their 


over and sell them in the cities 
usually the gardens are 
the money-maker is the 
heep 


For centuries the Spanish on the 


Meseta have made their living rais- 
ing sheep. Few cattle are raised be- 
cause they need lots of water to 
drink. Cattle also need large fields 
for grazing. 

The Spanish have learned that 
they can raise 50 sheep where they 
might be able to raise only a few 
head of cattle. Spain is so thickly set- 
tled that farms are tiny. In most dry 
subtropical regions there are few 
people and farms are large. In Spain 
a 20-acre farm is considered big. 

Few Meseta sheepherders own the 
land on which they work or the 
sheep. Nearly all the sheep and land 
is owned by a few families who hire 
workers or rent out the land. Since 
the sheepherder may work on differ 
ent farms in different years, he does 
not live on the land where he works 
He lives in a small, nearby village 
Hundreds of these little villages dot 
the Meseta. 


EXPLORERS FROM MESETA 


Some of Spain's most famous ex 
plorers and conquerors came from 
little villages on the Meseta. Cortes 
who conquered the Aztecs of Mex 
was born in Medellin, a little 
the southwestern Meseta 
Hernando de Soto, who discovered 
the Mississippi, and Balboa, who dis 
covered the Pacific, were both born 
in the same small Meseta village— 
Jerez de los Caballeros 


1cO 


town in 


In the davs when these adventur 
ers were children, the villagers were 


This is @ street in a small town. Families sit out on balconies to catch 
cooler breezes of evening. Awnings keep out hot sunlight of the daytime. 





poor. Today's villagers are still poor, 
making a scanty living by herding 
small flocks of sheep. 

Each morning the sheepherder 
sets out for the farm where he works 
and spends the day in the fields. At 
sunset he rounds up the flocks and 
shuts them in the barn or barnyard. 
Then he goes home to the village for 
supper. 

Evening meals are late on the 
Meseta. Supper is usually eaten be- 
tween 9:30 and 10:30. The Spanish 
like to eat late because the air is 
cooler and pleasanter after the sun 
has gone down 

Supper is a happy meal for the 
work of the day is over. The family 
may sit at the table eating, talking, 
singing, and telling stories until the 
early hours of the morning 

Most families eat in the kitchen 
Few of the farmers’ wives have 
stoves; they cook in fireplaces, using 
big iron kettles. Nearly all the food 
is cooked in boiling olive oil and sea- 
soned with red pepper and garlic 

Olive oil is: cheaper than butter 
There are so few cattle in Spain that 
milk products are scarce. But there is 
lots of olive oil, for olives grow along 
Spain’s Mediterranean coast 


WHAT THEY EAT 


In many homes the garlic and pep- 
pers are raised in the family garden 
When the plants are brought in, the 
women string them and hang them 
from the rafters to dry 

The meat is usually lamb. With it 
the Spanish eat lots of rice and fresh 
fruit. Some of the rice comes from 
wetter lands along the Mediterra 
nean Some is bought 
other countries 

Drinking water brought in from 
the well is kept in large clay water 
jars which stand in a corner of every 
Meseta kitchen. The thick sides of 
the jar keep the water cool for many 
hours 

When the sheepherder and _ his 
family finish supper, they go to bed 
During the night they may hear a 
voice calling out “Todos esta bien!” 
(“All's well!” ). Many Meseta villages 
still have a night watchman who 
walks the streets calling out the time 
and informing whoever is awake that 
nothing is wrong. This is an ancient 
custom which lives on in small coun- 
try villages. 

Though supper may have lasted 


coast from 
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Many people on the high, dry Meseta herd sheep. Some, like this man, also 
raise goats on the plain and lower mountain slopes. Most of the Meseta 
land is net good for farming since there is almost no rain or irrigation. 


until 1 a.m., the Meseta sheepherders 
are up early. A few may set off for 
the nearest town to buy supplies or 
sell vegetables and fruits from their 
gardens. 

\ trip to town is an exciting day 
for the sheepherder and his family 
Even more exciting is a trip to one 
of the big cities 

Three big, famous cities on the 
Meseta are Madrid, Toledo, and 
Valladolid 

Madrid, Spain's capital and largest 
city, is right in the middle of the 
country. Many vears ago Madrid was 
a small, Meseta village just like many 
others, but then the kings of Spain 
started to go there for vacations and 
rest. In the fall and spring, the air 
at Madrid is crisp and pleasant 

Year by year Madrid grew bigger 
and more popular. In 1560 Kin 
Philip Il made Madrid his capital 
and it has been the capital ever since. 

Madrid has many manufacturing 
plants. Its biggest industry is making 
cloth from the wool of Meseta sheep 

Toledo and Valladolid also have 
mills for making cloth. In Valladolid, 
the people make pottery, ironware, 
and flour, too. The flour is made from 
wheat that grows on the northwest- 
ern Meseta. [ron comes from mines 
in the nearby coastal hills. 

Toledo is one of the oldest cities in 
Spain, and some of its buildings were 
first put up in the 300s 

One special industry in Toledo is 
sword-making. Strong but flexible* 


steel swords made by Toledo's crafts 
men have been famous for years. In 
the days when knights and other sol- 
diers fought with swords, a Toledo 
sword was one of the best to have 
Today the sword is rarely used for 
fighting, but Toledo still makes its 
fine swords. 

Trips to the city or town are fun 
for the farmers’ children. They like 
to walk the city streets under the tall 
shade trees watching the automo- 
biles and street cars 


TREAT TO EAT 


As a treat the children may buy a 
buruelo or churpo to eat. The ven 
dor* squeezes doughnut paste into 
pots of bubbling olive oil set over 
charcoal fires. After a few minutes 
he fishes out the paste, crisp and siz- 
zling and very good to eat. 

While the children are buying 
bufiuelos, their mothers may be buy- 
ing cloth or kitchen utensils at the 
market. Cloth, clothing, metalware 
such as pots and pans and farm tools, 
and many other things are manufac- 
tured in the cities of the Meseta. 

When a sheepherder brings vege 
tables from his garden to the market 
and sells them, he uses the money to 
buy things he needs on the farm. 

Usually the family leaves the city 
to go home for siesta. After siesta 
they work for a few hours before 
supper and bed. The next day the 
sheepherder is back in the fields once 
more quietly tending his flocks 
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By Maria Carmen Morales 
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MADRID 


As told to Harrison Drummond 


and 
But most of the winter days 


and a 


to wear a wool sweate 
topcoat 
are =omild heavy sweater is 
vari ¢ nough Winters here are very 
hort and summers very long During 
the warm season I usually wear light 
silk dresses 


The picture 


cotton of 
you see of me was 
taken one morning before | went to 
look better than I do 


it was taken in such 


chool. | really 

in this picture 

bright sunlight I couldn't he Ip squint 
There is always bright sunshine 
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Soe . r Boree i - 
This is one of the main streets in 
Madrid, capital of Spain. Notice the 
double-decker buses Maria mentioned 
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Julio is 10 years old 


Sc hool children neve; take stestas itt 
the early afternoon 

Tennis and basketball are our fa 
vorite sports at school, and I like 
basketball the best. Sometimes our 
classes put on plays, and I like to 
take part in them 

After school | often play in the 
varce n behind our house Or | prac 
tice the piano. In the evening befor 
supper I take a nap for two or thres 
hours 
siesta 


This nap is not really a 


Siesta always tollows lunch. I usu 


illy go to sleep about 5 and do not 


waken until about $:30 or 9 p.m 


homework I al 


Then | finish my 
ret the 


before dinnes 


vavs trv to homework done 


which we never eat 
before 10:30 p.m. \lost Spanish peo 
ple eat late dinners because the air 
is cooler after the sun has gone down 
ind it is pleasanter to eat 

For dinner we usually have soup 
and dessert 


Atter 


fish, an eag dish, bread 
| have meat only at lunch time 
dinnet ro to béd 
Many Spanish peopl littl 
( hap ls in their homes, but we do not 


Mother and Father 


evet day in the 


is oveT ! 
have 
have religious 
seT. cs or tis 
living room 

Saints Da 


Bac h 


girl in Spain is named after a Saint 


We celebrate oul 


more than our own birthday 


and every Saint has a special day on 
the calendar. My Saint's Day is July 
16. On that day 
and | get 


my friends come to 


the house many nice 
presents 
During Santa Semana 


or Easter) 


Holy Week 
there are beautiful re 


ligious parades. A statue of the Vir 
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gin Mary, dressed in brocaded* robes 
and surrounded by lighted candles, 
is carried through the streets on a 
golden platform with a canopy* over 
it. A band plays music and people in 
costume march with it. My mother 
has told me they have even more 
gorgeous processions in Seville at 
Faster 

Sometimes in the evenings my 
mother takes me to see moving pic 
tures. Many of the films I have seen 
were made in the United States. But 
before these films are shown in Spain. 
the sound track is changed, so that 
all the American actors and actresses 
seem to be talking Spanish! 

On hot summer evenings we have 
outdoor band concerts in Madrid at 
the Retiro Gardens. Thousands of 
people sit out in the open to hear the 
music. In the winter we go to. plays 
and to hear the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra. There are many pleasant 
ways to spend an evening in Madrid 

I have never studied English and 
so I do not know it at all, but I would 
like to hear from boys and girls in 
the U. S. A. who can write Spanish 
My address is: Residencia de Pro- 
fesores de la Ciudad Universitaria 4 
Madrid, Spain 


By Julio Fuentes Losa 


AVE you ever gone to school in 

the summer? My little brother 
and I went to school all last summer 
and liked it. We may even go again 
this summer 

You see, in Madrid, where | live 
a student can make a choice about 
summer vacation. If he wants to, he 
can take the vacation. Or he can do 
what my brother and I did—keep on 
studying. By studying in the summer, 
we will graduate from school per- 
haps two years earlier 

My school is called the Colegio 
forres (Torres High School ) 
ten years old 


l am 
in the 
sixth grade. I study arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history 
and English 


and am now 


second year French, 


The summer before last I did not 
go to school but took a vacation in 
the country at Hellin, near the city 
of Albacete. It is about 300 kilometers 
(187 miles) southeast of Madrid. It 
is very lovely there and I had a lot 
of fun swimming and playing out- 
doors. But I like living in Madrid 
better. 

At my school there are all kinds of 
sports, and often the classes put on 


plays in the school auditorium. I've 
never taken part in a play, but I like 
to play soccer and basketball 

I have to be up in the morning by 
8 a.m. to get to school on time. For 
breakfast I usually have bread and 
coffee. The coffee is called cafe con 
leche. It is half coffee and half hot 
milk 

Colegio Torres is near my house so 
1 walk there in time for my first 
class at 9:30 

I always eat lunch at home. Usu- 
ally my mother fixes me soup, bread. 
and cafe con leche. After lunch T go 
back to school until 2:30 and then 
come home again. Most of the after- 
noon I study my lessons or else play 
with my friends. Then about 5 p.m 
I take a nap. We usually eat about 
9:30. 

Besides my little brother, Manuel, 
6. I have two sisters. My sister Mer- 
cedes is 7 and my other sister, 
Angeles, is 3. We all live in a five- 
room house with my mother and fa- 
ther. We have a bathroom, electrici- 
ty, and running water, which some 
people here do not 

The house is too small for each of 
us to have a separate bedroom, so 
Manuel and I share a bedroom with 
my father. Father is an artist. He 
usually paints portraits, outdoor 
scenes of Madrid, or the countryside 
near the city. 

I have many good times at home, 
especially when my friends from 
school come to visit me. We often sit 
listening to music on the radio and 


singing songs. | have never learned 


W 


to play an instrument. Many people 
in Spain play the guitar, and some- 
day | may learn, too 

Some evening soon | hope my ta- 
ther will take me to see a motion 
picture. Father tells me I am too 
young to go, but I guess I will be old 
enough soon 

There are many religious holidays 
which we celebrate. | like Los Reyes 
Magos (the Magi Kings), on Janu- 
ary 6, the best. When I was very 
young my father told me the story of 
the three Wise Men on camels on 
their way to Bethlehem with gifts for 
the Christ child. Something hap 
pened to the men and they did not 
get there on December 25, but ar- 
rived in Bethlehem on January 6th 
Then they presented their gifts -to 
the child. So children in Spain give 
presents to each other on January 
6th instead of December 25. 

We also celebrate the Noche 
Buena (Christmas Eve) and the 
Navidad (Christmas Day). On the 
Navidad, we all go to midnight mass 
Santa Semana (Easter), and Dia del 
Santo (our Saint's Day) are also 
days of celebration for us. 

Although I have studied English 
for almost a year now, I cannot read 
or write it very well. But I would 
like very much to hear from boys 
and girls in the U.S.A. who know 
Spanish and can write to me in my 
own language. My address is Quin- 
tana 13, Madrid. Spain 


The Spanish people like festivals, when they dress up in costumes. Many of 
the dances ore hundreds of years old. This is the Dance of the Swords. 
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It all depended on the kid named Maneri— 


would he “throw the game” 
to get even with the manager? 


A short story by W. C. Heinz 


CHECKED into a hotel called 
the Olympia, which is right on 


- I 


tel in the town 


the main street and the only ho 
After lunch I was 
hanging around the lobby, and I got 
to talking to the guy at the desk. I 
asked this wasn't the town 
where that kid named Maneri played 
ball 

“That's right.” the guy said 


him if 


“He's 
a pretty good ballplayer. 

Hle should be,” | said. “I read that 
he was the new Phil Rizzuto 


That's what they said 


‘ dl 
What's the matter with him?” I 
d. “I 


baliplayer 


the guy 


mean—if he’s such a good 
what's he doing in this 
eaguer 

| don't 


the 


" the 
Yankees 


know guy said. “I 


Wiiess know what 


they re doing 


i} 


here in this hotel? 


the guy said. “Most 


He lives 

“That's right 
of the older ballplayers stay in room 
naz houses, but Pete and a couple 
other kids live here.” 

Reprinted by permission 


Copyright 
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He was leaning on the desk, talk- 
ing to me and looking across the 
little lobby. He nodded his 
“Here he comes now.” 

The kid had come through the 
door from the street. I could s@ 
why, when he showed up with the 
Yankees in spring training, he made 
them all think of Rizzuto. He isn't 
any bigger than Rizzuto. and 
looks just like him 

“Hello, Nick,” he said to the guy 
at the desk 

“Hello, Pete,” the guy at the desk 
said. “How goes it today” 

“All right,” the kid said, but you 
could see he was exaggerating 

I'm sorry, Pete,” the guy at the 
desk said, “but no mail today.” 

“That's all right, Nick,” the kid 
said. “I'm used to it.” 

“Excuse me,” I 
Pete Maneri?” 

“That's right,” the kid said, turning 
and looking at me 

“Excuse me,” the guy at the desk 
said, introducing us. “Pete, this is 
Mr. Franklin.” 


head 


he 


said, “but you're 


“Harry Franklin,” I said. 

“I'm glad to know you,” the kid 
said, shaking my hand. 

“I recognize you from your pic- 
tures,” I said. 

‘Pete's a good ballplayer,” the guy 
at the desk said 

“Not very.” the kid said. 

“Don't take his word for it, Mr. 
Franklin,” the guy said. 

“I'm a great ball fan,” I said to the 
kid. “Do you people play tonight?’ 

“We play two games,” the kid said. 

“The first game's at six o'clock,” 
the guy at the desk said. “They play 
pretty good ball.” 

“I'll be there,” I said. “I used to 
play a little ball myself.” 

“You did?” the kid said 

‘With Columbus,” I 
was twenty years ago.” 

‘Is that right?” the kid said. 


said. “That 


Tuars the way I got to talking 
with the kid. They had one of those 
pine-paneled grill rooms in the base- 
ment of the hotel, and we went 





down there. I had a cup of coffee 
and the kid had a Coke, and I told 
him a few stories and he turned out 
to be a real good listener. 

“But what do you do now, Mr. 
Franklin?” he said after a while. 

“I sell hardware,” I said. “I can 
think of some things I'd like better, 
but I was going to ask you how you 
like playing in this league.” 

“Well,” the kid said, “I guess I've 
got no kick coming.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “I un- 
derstand you're too good for this 
league. What are they trying to do 
to you?” 


| DON’T know.” the kid said. “I 
can’t understand it.” 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Well,” the kid said, “there's noth- 
ing wrong with my playing. I'm hit- 
ting .365 right now. I lead the league 
in stolen bases. There’s nobody can 
field with me, but who cares?” 

“Who manages this bal) club?” 

“Al Dall,” the kid said. “You re- 
member, he played in the outfield 
for the Yankees for about 
years.” 

“I remember.” 

“Maybe he’s all right,” the kid said, 
“but I don’t get along with him. He’s 
on my neck all the time.” 

“Well,” I said. “That's the way 
they are in the minors sometimes. 
You have to remember the guy is 
looking out for himself and his ball 
club first.” 

“I know that,” the kid said. “If I 
get the big hit or make the play, he 
never says anything. The other night 
I tried to take second on a loose ball 
and I got caught in the run-down. 
He bawled me out in front of every- 
body. There’s nothing I can do.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “This is 
probably a guy who knows he’s got 
a good thing in you, and he’s trying 
to keep you around. You people lead 
the league, and that makes him look 
good. He doesn’t want to lose you to 
Kansas City or the Yankees.” 


four 


Tuars what I mean,” the kid 
said. “When the Yankees sent me 
down here they said, ‘Don’t worry. 
We'll keep an eye on you.’ So Dall 
never sends back a good report on 
me. Nobody ever comes down to 
look me over. What chance is there 
for a guy like Eddie Brown to see me 
in this town?” 


“You have to remember that Eddie 
Brown's the big shot,” I said, “the 
great Yankee scout.” 

“Sure,” the kid said, “and I'll never 
see him in this place. I have an idea 
that if they ask Dall about me, he 
knocks me down.” 

“Why don’t you go after Dall?” I 
said. “I had trouble like that once 
myself, but I figured out a way to 
get attention.” 

“You did?” the kid said. 

“I threw a couple of balls over 
the first baseman’s head,” I said. “I 
threw a couple of games away, and 
that really made the manager sore. 
So what does he do? He blows the 
whistle on me, and what happens? 
That gets the top brass curious, and 
they send down to see what's wrong.” 

“Is that so?” the kid said. “What 
happened?” 

“Two weeks later,” I said, “I was 
up with Columbus.” 

“Is that right?” the kid said. 

“Sure,” I said, egging him on. 
“What have you got to lose?” 

“Nothing,” the kid said 

“I'd try it,” I said. 

“I might,” the kid said. “I might 
try it tonight.” 

I could see from the way he said 
it that he was madder than he'd said. 
Maybe you think this is mean to 
steam a kid up like this, but I do 
some strange things. 

“Take over,” I said. “Don't let this 
guy ruin your career.” 

“I'll try it,” the kid said. “Are you 
coming out to the park?” 

“L wouldn't miss it,” I said. “This 
will be better than making out route 
sheets and sales orders.” 


[rs not much of a ball park in this 
town—old wooden bleachers and an 
old wooden fence and about four 
hundred people in the stands. The 
first game wasn’t much of a game 
either, with the home club winning 
something like 8 to 1. 

The kid didn’t have any hard 
chances, but I could see he was a 
ballplayer, with a double and a 
couple of walks and a lot of speed. 

The second game was different, 
though. The other club got a couple 
of runs and then the home club 
picked up three runs in one. In the 
first of the ninth the home club had 
a 3-2 lead and two outs when the 
pitching began to fall apart and the 
other club loaded the bases. 

I was trying to wish the ball down 


to the kid, just to see what he'd do 
with it, when the batter drove one 
on one big bounce to the kid's right. 

The kid was off for it when the 
ball started. He made a backhand 
stab and grabbed it. He was deep 
now, and he turned in the air and 
fired. If it goes over the first base- 
man’s head it's two runs in and a 
panic—but it’s the prettiest throw 
you'd want to see. It's right on a line, 
and the runner is out by a step, and 
it’s the ball game. 

I walked back to the hotel, think- 
ing about the kid. I sat around the 
lobby until I saw him come in, and 
then I walked toward the elevator 
as if I were going to my room, but 
so I'd meet him. I could see he didn’t 
want to talk. 

“How about a Coke?” I said. 

“No,” he said. “Thanks, but I'm go- 
ing to bed.” 

“Look,” I said. “Forget it. You did 
the right thing. Have a Coke.” 

We were sitting in the grill room 
again. The kid wasn't saying any- 
thing. 

“Why didn’t you throw that ball 
away?” I said. 

“I don't know,” the kid said. “I 
had the idea in my mind before he 
hit it, but I couldn't.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know why.” 

“I know why,” I said. 

The kid didn’t say anything. He 
just sat there, looking down. 

“Do you know why you couldn't 
throw that ball away?” I said. 

“No,” the kid said. 

“You couldn't throw that ball 
away,” I said, “because you're going 
to be a major-league ballplayer some- 
day.” 

The kid just looked at me. He had 
that same sore expression. 

“Do you know why you're going 
to be a major-league ballplayer?” 


Tue kid was just looking down 
again, shaking his head. I never got 
more of a kick out of anything in my 
life. 

“You're going to be a major-league 
ballplayer,” I said, “because you 
couldn’t throw that ball away, and 
because I’m not a hardware salesman 
and my name’s not Harry Franklin.” 

“What do you mean?” the kid said. 

“I mean,” I explained to him, “that 
I tried to needle you into throwing 
that ball away because I'm Eddie 


Brown.” 








(Jean Lafitte was born in France in 
1780. After adopting the U. S. as his 
homeland in 1806, he settled down in 
New Orleans. In 1810 he became « 
leader of pirates and privateers® who 
hid out on islands in Barataria Bay in 

ithe Gulf of Mexico. Lafitte, whe looked 

upon himself as « patriot, was called 
the “Pirate of the Gall.” He died in 
1826.) 


“age W ORLEANS is in desperate 
plight. The British are planning 
attack on the city. We 


ammunition.” Gen 


in all-out 
wed men guns 
eral Andrew Jackson, commander of 
the | 

n December 2 
William Claiborne 
The War 
ind General Jackson had been or 
! to defend New Orleans. By 


turing the city British forces 


S. forces, spoke these words 
1814 

of Louisiana 
f 1812 was still g 


to Covernor 


nng on 


, the Ml SSISSIPp 

West 

l know of am he com 

(OOO fighters 

the British 
nd 

Who is tl 


it an Lafitte.” 


tht advance up 
and mney the 
wands 


) fight against 


was tho | 


Je an Lahitte 


miter a Sa 
going pirate He was the leader and 


business agent for a colony of pirates 


* Means werd ie defined on page 16 


smugglers, and privateers of Bara- 
taria Bay, about 50 miles south of 
New Orleans. 

Lafitte would smuggle Barataria’s 
storen goods into New Orleans and 
sell them to merchants. These mer 
chants sold the goods at low prices 
and drive 
merchants out of business 


soon began to honest 

The honest merchants complained 
to Governor Claiborne and asked tor 
Lafitte’s arrest. In the fall of 1814, 
at the governor's request, the U. § 
sent a nava! expedition to Barataria 
to destroy all the pirate ships 

At about that time, the British 
planned their all-out attack on New 
Orleans. Britain, hearing of Lafitte 
also planned to bribe him and his 
outiaws to fight against the U. S. On 
ISl4, a British sloop 
arrived at Barataria, and her captain 
offered Lafitte $30,000 to 
British forces 

Lafitte thought wer the offer \ 
US expedition vas On 


September 3 


join the 


ts way to 
Baratarias ships Yet the 
U. S. was Lafitte’s adopted land. It 
1806, the 
year Spaniards sunk Lalitte’s trading 
and left him on an And 
it was a U. S. ship that had rescued 
Lafitte and brought him to New Or 


destroy 
had been his haven*® since 


} 
vesse sland 


leans 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


Only recently Lafitte had written 
to a friend in France: 

“Though hunted by my adopted 
country, I shall never let slip any 
chance of serving her or of proving 
how dear she is to me.” 

Lafitte turned down the British 
offer. He hurried to New Orleans to 
warn Governor Claiborne of the 
British attack. And now the gov- 
ernor was trying to get General Jack 
son to accept Lafitte’s offer of aid 

But the general firmly refused. 

On December 14, 1514, the first 
British attack began. That day La 
fitte acted also. He visited General 
Jackson's headquarters and asked 
permission to fight against the Brit 
ish. Again the general refused. 

“You may call me a privateer or 
pirate chief,” Lafitte told the general, 
“but I am not a traitor to the land 
I love. I offer you all my men, guns> 
and ammunition.” 

“As a privateer you are a traitor 
to law,” answered the general 

“But my vessels attack under writ 
ten orders from South American re 
publics,” Lafitte said. “And I order 
attacks only on Spanish ships.” 


PIRATES INTO PATRIOTS 


The general, short of men, re 
mained silent a while. Then he said 

“Lafitte, I am ready and willing to 
believe in your patriotism. I grant 
your wish to serve in my forces.” 

Lafitte’s pirates turned gallant pa 
triots. Quickly they set up on the 
shore a long row of cannons brought 
from their ships. For the next few 
weeks they fought with great skill 
and valor. During one heavy British 
attack their guns roared and flashed 
hours on end. The attack failed 

“I wish I had 50 more guns with 
500 more such fighters,” Genera! 
Jackson said after the attack. “Then 
the British would quit + 

On January 8, 1815, the British 
unable to crack the U.S. line, stopped 
fighting and New Orieans was saved 
General Jackson praised Lafitte and 
his men for their loyaity and courage 
President Madison pardoned Lafitte 
and the entire colony for their smug 
gling. Soon afterward Lafitte became 
restless and took over command of 
another band of pirates and priva 
teers in the Gulf of Mexico 
as “Pirate of the 
Gulf” spread far and wide. But to 
many people he was also a fighting 
patnot 


His reputation 





QUESTION: Who planted the first fruit in 
America? 


ANSWER: Spanish missionaries, who settled in 
California in the 18th century, planted the first 
fruit—grapes. The vines produced abundant crops 
in summer, but fruit was needed for the winter 
diet, too. So the missionaries dried the surplus 
grapes in the sun to produce raisins, which are so 
rich in iron and natural fruit sugars. 





QUESTION: Why is an “energy” breakfast so 
important? 


ANSWER: It gives you a tug of energy just 
when you need it most—in the morning. And it 
QUESTION: How old is the sport of TugO’War? will “keep pulling” for you olf day! Skipping 
breakfast, or skimping on it, can drag you back. 
ANSWER: Tug O’ War goes way back to the days So eat an “energy” breakfast every day: bread 
of the Greeks, but it wasn't a sport then. It was and butter (or fortified margarine), cereal*, milk, 
devised as a means of developing the upper body and fruit or fruit juice. 

muscles of the soldiers, so that they would be bet- 
ter able to pull army wagons. Too bad these Greek 
soldiers didn’t know about “energy” breakfasts! 





* . +. for instance, 
Post's swell 
fruit 'n cereal 
treat, Raisin Bran, 


Products of General Foods 


Ay A\l The Famous POST cerea® 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bron Flokes Post-Tens Grope-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 
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Oriental is an adjective used to 
describe anything connected with 
Asia, the eastern part of the world 
China, Japan, India, are Oriental 
countries 

You've probably heard Japan 
called “The Land of the Rising Sun.” 
This idea of the rising sun gave us 
our words Oriental and Orient 

Oriri is a Latin verb meaning “to 
rise.” Orientis means “rising.” The 
ancient Romans also used this word 
to mean “the rising sun.” And since 
the sun rises in the east, orientis also 
| described countries that were east 
of the Mediterranean region where 
the Romans lived. 





Orientis became Orient in French 
and in English, too. When we speak 
of the Orient, still mean the 
countries of Asia—the region where 
the sun appears to rise 

You know that the opposite of 

| “sunrise” is “sunset.” But have you 
heard the word Occident, the oppo- 
site of Orient? 

Occidere is a Latin word meaning 
“to fall” or “to go down.” And—you 


we 


MOLY 
\ at ahi}; f/f 
eR an Z : 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


guessed itl-the Romans used occi 
dentem (“going down” or “setting” ) 
to mean “sunset,” or the west, where 
the sun sets. 

Long ago, the Occident—the west 
ern part of world—was Europe. But 
when the New World was discov 
ered, it was included in the Occi 
dent, too 


Occidental ideas and customs ar 
those found in western countries 
Oriental customs and ideas are ones 
that are common in eastern countries 

Both Oriental and Occidental may 
also be used as nouns 

We have a verb orient too, which 
is not capitalized. Here's how it 
might be used in a sentence: When 
Jim moved from Chicago to Pitts 
burgh, he found it easy to orient him 
self 

Used that way, orient means “to 
acquaint oneself with a new situa 
tion,” or “to find one’s bearings.” This 
meaning developed because people 
spoke of orienting a church—building 
it so that a certain part of it faced 
the east. Later the word was used 
whenever a person spoke of placing 
anything in a correct position. 

When you enter high school, you 
may have to take an orientation 
course—a course that helps new stu 
dents to find their bearings 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words sterred® in this inne ere defined here 
| 


anarchist (AN-ubhr-kihst), Noun. A 
| man who believes that all forms of gov- 
jernment are bad. He thinks that people 
can have liberty only if there is no gov 
ernment to control them. He wants to 
overthrow his country’s government. In 
most countries, anarchists’ groups have 
}never been large. But in Spain in the 

1920's and 1930's, the Anarchist party 

|was strong and well organized. It was 
willing to join with other political par- 
ties—which believed in government con- 
trol—in order to overthrow the Spanish 
government. 

brocaded (broh-KAD-ehd; @ as in 
say.) Adjective describing a fabric 
woven with an elaborate. raised design 


canopy (KAN-oh-pih; a as in at 
Noun. A covering that hangs high over 
a throne, bed, etc 

dehydrated (dee-HIGH-dray-tehd 
Adjective describing something from 
which al] water has been removed 

flexible (FLEHK-sih-b'l). Adjective 
describing a thing that can be bent 

haven (Rhymes with raven.) Noun. A 
shelter, a place of safety 

monarchy (MON-er-kih; o as in not 
Noun. A government ruled by a king 

privateer (PRY-vuh-teer). Noun. An 
armed ship which is owned by one per 
son, and which has orders from a gov- 
ernment to attack ships belonging to the 
enemy. The commander of such a ship, 
or a crew member, is also called a 
privateer 

vendor (VEHN-duhr). Noun 


or woman who sells anvthing 


A man 
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| Wish " 
I wish I were a monkey in a zoo, /5 the j Wa 
For you never find a monkey feeling ee 


blue; 
They never have a bit of work to do— 
They just sit andseat bananas. 
I wish I were a monkey in a zoo 
Ruth Bergsing, Grode 8 


Enos Copple J. H. $., Omak, Wash 
Teacher, Miss V. Ruth Creveling 





| Resolve 


I resolve to set the table a : 

Just as nicely as I'm able, i ‘ Cushions 
And clean it when we're through— | a \. Heel Bone 
An easy thing to do 


i 
Though far from my pet wishes, 
I resolve to do the dishes— 
Wash ‘em well, not merely swipe ‘em; 
And, if Mom asks me, I'll also wipe ‘em. | 

| 


Jerre Kay Mills, Grade 7 Metetorsal Arch 


Reagan County J. H. $., Big Loke, Tex. 
Teacher, Mary Jo Viha 


ee ee er ae 


Supports 
Leng Arch 


These Things Are Mine 








Roses are climbing the garden wall 
Clinging to the vine, 

Pansies are nestled in their bed; 
And all! these things are mine. 


ee eee en 


Ball-Band Arch-Gards protect your feet at all 3 vital points 
to give you the staying power you need *o win. 


. ' Give yourself the breaks of the game! Get scientific 
Fleecy white clouds are drifting by, 


Willows are swaying in the breeze, i 3-point suspension — with the cool comfort of 
Birds are flying high above, - BALL-BAND Arch-Gards. Cushion your heel 
ipettaabutens Neaiiteartame: ' and your metatarsal and longitudinal arches 
Crickets chirp in the meadow 

The hawk flies straight in a line. 
All these gentle lovely things comfort, protection, and foot health. Only 


Are everyone's and mine . i BALL-BAND gives you Arch-Gard 
Marilyn Dye, Grade 6 : ‘ 


the Arch-Gard way—the right way to speed, 


® W. Bumene Schock, tilisene, Ot. bag iGo , advantages in lightweight, 
Teacher, Lavra Neuman 


rugged sport shoes. 
The Rain THE GRIZZLY 


I love to hear the rain 


Pitter, patter on my window pane, Look for the 


It sounds just like a little elf 


Dancing on my window shelf RED BALL 
It falls so softly all the day on the shoe 


It sounds so very sweet and gay, 
It makes me want to run and play 
I wish it could be here to stay 


The birds all sing so gleefully 
They seem to want to talk to me, 
They must have quite a lot to say 


On this very cloudy day. 
The flowers underneath the ground A 77- A 


Like the rainy, dancing sound, 

The rain will help the flowers grow | e 5 BALL-BAND 

And make their lovely colors show. | Y 

Students of R. D. White School, Glendale, Calif. | 

Teacher, Harel Sperks MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. + MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





Your greatest assurance 


of Healthy Teeth 


“Miracle” Dentifrice? Don't be fooled! 
The truth: your only assurance of 
healthy teeth is your dentist aided 
by an effective’ dentifrice with a 
toothbrush that helps you reach 
hard-toget-at places 

“Ne dantifrwee can neutrolize 


decay causing 
mouth acide more effectwety than reisabdle 
Bye dt Dental (ream 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Wagaszines, 
351 Fourth Ave... New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this colamn. 


The Question, Bog 


Q. Why don't I gain weight even 
though I eat a lot of sweet foods? Aren't 
cakes, Candies, and pies fattening? 


A. It's true that sweets are high in 


calories, but you need more than calo- 
body fat 


other food sub 


ries to form firm, healthy 
Vitamins, minerals, and 
stances help your body make use of the 
That's why every well 
planned weight-gaining diet 
plenty of milk 


reals 


foods vou eat 
includes 
vegetables, fruits, ce 
meat, fish, eggs, and cheese. Too 


many sweets may interfere with your 


uppetite for such foods, and you may 
actually be undernourished even though 
a lot. First eat the 


then top off the meal 


you think you eat 
foods 


with a sweet 


vou need 


Q. You always say to eat plenty of 
salads. | don't care for salads, but I like 
to eat whole raw carrots, green peppers 
all kinds of fruit. Is that 


tomatoes, and 


all right? 


A. It certainly is. It doesn’t matter in 
vegetables, so 
Most 


cut of 


what form you eat raw 
long as you eat some every day 
people prefer them if they are 
shredded and mixed in salads with a 
dressing, but there's no reason why you 
must eat them that way 

Raw fruits and vegetables, too, make 


They fill that 


until supper 


good afternoon snacks 


empty spot” 


Q. What objection is there to drink 
ing water u ith meals? 


4. None. At one time it was believed 
that water taken at mealtime affected 
the digestion of foods. However, it has 
been proved that this is not so. There is 
mo objection to drinking water with 
meals, provided the water is taken when 
there is no food in the mouth. If food 
is “washed down” with water, it isn’t 
properly chewed. This means it isn't 
mixed with saliva, the first step in diges- 


| tion. Also, swallowing water and food 
| together may lead to too rapid eating 


For Sandwich Toters. ... Considering 
the number of sandwighes most of us 
eat during our school careers, it’s worth 
while knowing how to make the best of 
them. It takes no longer to make a good 
sandwich than it does to make a slap 
dash affair. Here are a few tips for 
better tasting lunchbox sandwiches 
Rolls pum 
and whole 


1. Vary the breads used 
wheat 
bread are welcome changes from regu 
lar white bread 


2. When you use chopped mixtures 


pernickel, rye bread 


make the fillings soft enough to spread 
easily, but don't make them soupy. Too 
much mayonnaise, for example, makes 
the sandwich filling ooze all over your 
fingers and face 

3. Dont put lettuce or sliced toma 
toes in your Wrap them 
and add them 
to the sandwich when you are ready to 
Atter 


slices of bread 


sandw i hes 
separately in wax paper 


a few hours between two 
both lettuce and toma 
toes become pretty droopy 


eat it 


on both 
Remember, too 
that butter speads easily after it has 
been standing at room temperature for 
a little while 

5. Several thin slices of meat taste 
better in a sandwich than the same 
amount cut in one thick slab 

6. Be adventurous in making sand 
wich fillings. Practically anything goes 
provided it won't leak! A dab of mus 
tard, French dressing, mayonnaise, or 
catsup perks up even the dullest sand 
wich and keeps it from tasting dry 

7. Always pack each sandwich by it 
self. You'll find wax sandwich bags 
(from the dime store) much quicker and 
easier to use than rolls of wax paper 

8. Get into the habit of tucking a 
raw fruit or vegetable into your sand 
wich box. Apples, raw carrots, celery, 
whole tomatoes, and green peppers are 


fine 


4. Put butter or margarine 
slices of the sandwich 


Foot Note. . . . Heavy dancing date 
coming up and your feet ready to “drop 
off"? Here's a quick trick to revive tired 
feet. Put two basins in the bathtub. Fill 
one with hot water, the other with cold. 
Soak your feet in the hot water for one 
minute, then plunge them into the cold 
water for one minute. Repeat this per- 
formance two or three times, ending up 
with the cold water. Dry your feet well, 
then lie down for ten or fifteen minutes 
with feet propped up. 





Cadet Jon Levy, Staunton (Va.) Mili- 
tary Academy, writes: 


What should you do when a clerk 


promises to wait on you next but forgets 


her promise and starts to wait on some- | 


one else? 


You may say to the clerk, “Excuse 
me, but I think it’s my turn.” When she 
turns to look at you, she'll probably 


remember her promise and wait on you, 


Or she may ask you to wait until she | 


has finished with the other customer 
Most clerks trv to be fair, but in their 
hurry they sometimes make mistakes. 

If you wait patiently and speak up 
calmly but firmly, vou'll get your turn. 

Ifa clerk starts to wait on you before 
someone who was there earlier, the po- 
lite thing to do is sav, “This lady (or 
gentleman) was here before me.” 


S. W. of Chicago. Illinois, asks 


What is a good way to earn extra | 


money? 


Many girls earn extra money bv baby 
sitting 
Boys can deliver newspapers or gro- 


ceries, wash cars, baby-sit, cut grass, 


shovel snow, rake lawns 


Or you can work up an idea of your | 


ywwn by looking around your neighbor 


hood and seeing what service needs to | 


be performed. You might start a dog- 
walking service, or a service to return 
empty bottles or library books. You can 
help garden, or scrub floors and wood- 
work in spring housecleanings 

For jobs like clerking in a grocery 
store, department store, or drug store, 
vou'd better check your state laws on 
child labor. You may not be old enough 
for these jobs. 








you’re always on the beam with 


argus 75! 


you see the picture 
as it will appear... 


CAMERAS (RC 


Just get your subject set in the Argus 75 
sights and let ‘er fly. Through the 75's big, 
brilliant view finder you frame just the 
arrangement you want—before you ever 
take the picture. Then there're no spoiled 
shots with funny angles...arms and legs 
cut off. 

And what sharp, clear pictures you get 
with the fine Argus 75 lens that's always in 
focus. Pictures in full, natural color... pic 
tures in sparkling black and white... pic- 
tures anytime of day or night. Look the 


“7c 


famous Argus “75” over at your nearest 
camera shop—you'll find it unbeatable for 


the price. 


arg us 75 ---Combines Simplicity...Quality...EKeconomy 








Stan the Man bats from a crouch 


HOUGH bhasebal!l tans d 
Stan Musial the way they 
ver Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams 
Kinet the be 

e that Stan the Man is a better all 
player than any of them 
Kiner may hit a ball farther 


wy he 


mt rave 


do 


and 


overt 


most of experts 


and 
DiMag’ 
nore spectacular in the field 
xd Williams may outslug him. But none 


i them can do as many things as well 


Stan can run like a fool, field like a 


Stan the Man 


demon, and bat like a fiend. In short, 
he’s so good that he’s practically in- 
human! 

In his eight full years with the St. 
Louis Cardinals, The Man has amassed 
amazing array of statistics. Know 
what his career batting average is? It's 

346, which is topped only by Williams’ 
0! . 

Stan has led the National League in 
batting four times, in hits five times, in 
doubles five times, and in triples four 

What's more 
league's 

times 


an 


he has been voted 
valuable player” 
Joe DiMaggio has 
“valuable player” 


times 
the 
three 


“most 
Only 
captured as many 
awards 
have smiled 
more deserving fellow. A fine, modest 
clean-cut athlete, Stan typifies the best 
Both on the field and off he 
behaves cleanly and quietly. He never 
“pops off,” screams at umpires, or goes 
around looking for fights 

As a result, he has been called “color- 


Success couldn't on a 


in sports 


less.” Nevertheless, he is just as great 
a team man as Eddie Stanky or any of 


the other “holler guys.” He never stops 























*Based on nationwide survey of $000 Dealers. Dealers 
voted Smith-Corona best by 2-to-1 over all other makes. 


LC SMITH & COROMA TYPEWRITERS et SYRACUSE 1 WY Canadian factory and offices, Terente, Ontarie. 
Makers o'se of lamers Smith Corena @ffiee Typewriters, Adding Machines. Vivid Duplicators Ribbons and Cardegs. 


giving his best—at bat, on the bases, or 
in the field 

The odd part of Musial’s career is 
that but for a broken shoulder he might 
now be a top-notch pitcher. Back in 
Donora (Pa.) H. S., Stan was a terrific 
southpaw hurler. After graduating, he 
signedup with the Cardinal chain, and 
for three seasons he toiled on the mound 
for minor league teams. Because he was 
such a fine hitter, his manager began 
using him in the outfield on the days he 
wasn't pitching 

While playing center field one after 
noon in 1940, he tried a diving catch of 
a sinking line drive. He landed on his 
shoulder—and that was the end of his 
To this day, he can't 
his only weakness as a ball 


pitching career 
throw well 
player 

But this bad break turned out to be 
had. He had to 
give up pitching and concentrate on 
outfielding. For a while it appeared as 
though he was through. There is no 
room on a team for a dead-armed ball 
player. But Stan worked hard out in the 
field. His arm regained a bit of its for 
mer power 


the best one he ever 


and his mighty hitting did 
the rest 
After the minor 
leagues, he moved up to the Cardinals 
and promptly belted .315 in his first full 
season. In his next he 
batted .357, .347 338 
and 446 
What makes Musial suc ha great hit 
ter? “Attitude towards the game 
“Balance 
Confidence,” ‘savs Stan himself 
Whatever the Musial cer 


tainly possesses a unique hatting stvle 
} 


one more year in 


seven 


312 


seasons 


365 376 


savs 


nmate say the writers 


secret is 
As you may see in the picture, he bats 
from a crouch. He keeps his feet fairly 
lose from the 
turns so that his back is 
pitcher As a 

once said "No 
pitch to that guy. He 
iround the « 
As the ball 
Musial steps forward with his right foot 


together bends waist 


nd almost 


ng the famous scout 
nobody can 


hits at 


w“ mnder 
vou tron 
~ 

ne, 
pitcher delivers the 

. — 

nd uncoils like 
! 


it around 


i spring. He whips the 


wit his entire body weight 
behind it. He pivots freely from the hips 
ind lashes the bat with a terrific 


wrist 
sn ip 
This 
reason for 
ng to 
salary in National 
ibout $80,000. A club-owner is entitled 
to a lot of hits for that sort of dough, 
ind Stan The Man is just the guy to de- 


Stan will have an extra 
ball. He'll be 


his right to the highe st 


season 
vurdering the 
prove 


League history 


liver ‘em 


Herman L. Masry, Sports Editor 





Unemployed 
loe: “So you've left your job.” 
Pat “Yes P 
Joe “Was the boss surprised when 
knew leaving?” 
Pat: “No 


Fr sere vi Keefe School Hamer 


voul were 


he knew before I did.’ 


Freedom of Speech 


You've all been naughty. I'm going 


I after school,” said the 


to Keep you In 
teacher 
Give me liberty or give me death 


small voice from the back 


ped up 


i room 
Wh said that?” the teacher de 
nanded 
Patrick Henry ” said the same small 
ice 
ka Sofie Margaret Koox Jr Higt 
New York, N. ¥ 


No Time Wasted 
Plumber: “I 


ume*as soon as I could.” 

Housewife: “Oh, that’s all right. 
While we were waiting I taught my 
children to swim.” 


know I'm late, but I 


Louise Mtreck, Jefferson Jr. High. Long Beach, Calif 


No Comment 


’erhaps you think these jokes are bad, 
it you'd quickly change your views 


I 
I 
lt you'd compare the jokes we print 
With those we didn’t use 

Topeka. Kansas 


Dick Hodgson, Crane Jr. Higt 


Some Difference! 
Be lle ‘Well 
the difference 


chine and a kiss?” 


Nelle 
+} 


ner seems so nice 


since vou ask, what is 


between a sewing ma 
“One sews seams nice, and the 


ol. La Grange, Ga 


& 


Busy Beavers 

Mother: “What are you doing, John- 
ny?” 

Johnny: “Nothing.” 

Mother: “Well, then, what are you 
doing, Dick?” 

Dick: “Helping Johnny.” 

Steve Benson, 5948 River View Rd, Minneapolis, Minn 

Latest Step 

Detective: “You mean to say a man 
choked this woman to death in that 
restaurant full of people and nobody 
interfered? Why didn’t you stop him?” 

Witness: “We they were 
dancing.” 


thought 


Martha Hale. Milltown (Ind) School 


Now is the time to make 
sure of your position on the team for this 


season. Beat it down to your MacGregor Goldsmith 


Private Property 
First Flea: “I'm pretty smart.” 
Second Flea: “Why, what did you 
do?” 
First Flea: “Oh, I saved up my money 
and bought my own dog.” 
James Duniver. Forestvilie School, Chicago, 1)! 


Joke of the Week 


City Visitor: “Which is correct, a hen 
is sitting or a hen is setting?” 

Farmer: “1 don't know and don’t 
eare. All I bother about is when she 
eackles is she laying or lying?” 


Madiyn Ann Hisle, John Jay Pershing Sehoo! 
Kansas City, Mo 


PICK OFF THE HOT ONES..- 


ois Fpock et" 


dealer's right away and take your pick of the “PickPockets.” 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


—~ CINCINNATI « NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 





NO. 10 


Citizenship Quiz 


1. SEEING CENTRAL SPAIN 
Mark 


b false 


| 


each sentence either T ( true 


Score 5 points for each 


1. Central 


al | 


Spain has a dry su 


ps imate and receives little rain 
, 1 

2. During winter people living in 
ften snowbound 


Spain 


und worn 


entral Spain are 
4. Few people in central 


in farm, for the soil is dry 


1 Man anish f ilies 
rms 
Spain 


shee Pp 


raise 


Most 


1 
village ‘ 


pain needs » modern farm 


" 
mt and fertili 


were on a plateau, 


in a valley below sea level 


in a desert near the ocean; on flat land 
high move sea level 


2. If someone gave vou a bunuelo or 
i churpo, youd (wear it; eat it 


th 


play 


siestas, youd 
live on a farm 


er hunch 


My 


3. PIRATES OF THE GULF 


in ea ‘ coe ix Vv, the 


APRIL 11, 1951 5 
! 


! 
l 
United States, the general accepted | 


sie | 


My score ! 
I 


Lahitte's 


4. BIG-LEAGUE MATERIAL 


These sentences sum up the baseball | 
‘One * But you must re | 
arrange them in the proper order. Write 1 
1 beside the first incident, 2 beside the | 

| 


story Throw 


and 
each. Total 12 


a. Brown gave Pete 


playing poorly, to create a 
sttract the attention of the 


second so on. Score 3 points for 


the idea of 


fuss and 


shots.” 


b. Brown, pretending to be a hard 
had the desk clerk intro 
him to Pete 


ware salesman 

cine 
c. Brown told Pete 

ind that he was taking Pete to the big 

league 

d. Pete had the chance to throw 

a ball 


well and won the game 


away 


but instead he played it 


My score 


5. TRAVELING WITH THE NEWS 


Let's visit some news-worthy places 
Read the boldface phrase, and then fil] 
in each blank 
the hints in parentheses. Score 6 points 
Total 36 


space Be sure to read 


for each 
You'd have to travel to: 


l 4 countrys to see 
the Sinai Desert the | N 


resettle Arab refugees of the Palesting 


where will 


to see the 


} > 
: which is the Pan 


4 city 


can Union's he udquarters 


a continent) to 
fish that 


i that has “an elec 


| 
a newly-discovered can 


n backwards a! 


a country to 
ple the } rated corn use | 
naking tortill 
5 country to 
sit Stanton Gri vewly-appointed 
Ss umbassack 
6 untry to see 


how more than 2 pie can crowd 


their homes int acres of land 


My score Total score 


! 
! 
| 
Yankee “big | 
! 
! 
l 


! 
who he was, ! 


NEW MOVIES 


ii" leps, don't miss. ii" Worttrwhile. 
i teir, “Seve Your Money. 


“HH KON-TIKL An RKO Release 
You may have read about Thor Heyer- 
dahl's famous 1947 Kon-Tiki expedi 
tion. This film has been put together 
from the movies Heyerdah! shot on his 
exciting trip 
Heyerdahl is the daring Norwegian 
scientist who believes that the Polynes 
ian Islands in the South Pacific were 
settled by natives of South America. 
Because the Polynesians are 4,300 miles 
from South America, most scientists did 
not believe this was possible. Heyerdah] 
knew only one way to prove that it was 
He went to South America and built 
i primitive raft of the sort in use 1700 
ago when the 
settled. The raft was made of 
logs tied together with hemp 
dahl named his raft Kon-Tiki 


ind) five other 


vears Polynesians were 
balsa 

Hey eT 

and he 


Scandi 


courageous 
sail for the Polynesians 
After 101 suspenseful days at sea, the 
winds de 


the 


navians set 


ocean currents and trade 
posited Kon-Tiki on the shores of 
Polynesian Islands! 


Hevyerdahl! is a 
} 


his Kon-Tiki expedition will rank as 


modern Columbus, 
me of the great sea adventures of our 
time 

read Heverdahl's 
book about the trip also entitled Kon 
Tiki The ni, 
atter reading how Hey erdah! weathered 
sharks other 
the deep you won't want to miss this 


If vou have not 


vou have a treat in store 


storms and dangers of 


movie record of some of the high spots 


f his trip 


Aboard Kon-Tiki, shark fishing was great 
sport. Heyerdah! inspects a specimen he 
has hauled from the sea, tail-fin first. 


{ 





There ore 37 words 
in this puzzle. Give 
yourself 2 points for 
each you get right. Top 
score is 74. 


Lifted up 

Mystery animal pictured above 

An obligation, something one ought 

to do 

. Second person, present form of ~ 

Since 
lI By way of.” 
12. New Hampshire 
13. A formula 

mary of a person's opinions or 
15. Possessive form of “he.” 


to be.” 


bec ause 


abbreviation ) 
of religious faith; a sum- 


ideals. 








“ BOY-O'BOY POPS RIGHT! 








. for, is the right size for. 

.A aan a thing operated by a 
mechanical apparatus. 

. Smiles scornfully. 


Animal that looks like mystery animal. 

The youngest of the Little Women 

I am, you are, he — —. 

Plural of staff: staffs or 

Uncanny, weird, strange 

Great fear, terror 

. A silence after noise; 
meaning “Be still!” 

8. Daniel's nickname 

13. Mystery animal has a pouch in each 


sIoue.onwr 


an exclamation 


14. Travels on horseback 

17. A sheep's coat of wool. 

18. Bubbles, froths 

19. Musical instrument played like a piano, 
but having pipes 

One of a pair of matching things. 

21. It is (contraction ) 

25. A tree related to the pine 

26. Inches (abbreviation ) 

28. Nominative form of 


9 
2 


“him.” 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Ward Purzie 


ACROSS: 1-raccoon 
waste; 12-hog; 13-died; 
mad; 17-by: 19-Poe; 20-my; 2l-caw; 24-B.C.; 
26-lye; 27-slam; 2-o'er; W-eager; 32-use: 
33-emerald; 35-resents 

DOWN: li-ringed; 2-as; 3-cow; 4-clad; 5- 

6-otter; 7-need; 9-sham; 10-lowa; 17- 
18-ye 19-p.m 2l-clouds; 22-ayes; 
24-blame; 25-cages; 2i-seer; 28- 

mere; 3l-ran; 34-Lt 


8-isolate; 9-sin; 11- 
l4-awe; 15-Sr.; 16- 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editer, Junior Scheo- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10, 
N.Y. if your picture 
is good, you will re- 
coive «@ Shutterbug 
button 


WHITE SAILS. Swans at the Bronx 
Zoo, New York City. Picture by Carole 
Ann Vaccarelli, P.S. 118, Bronx, N. Y. 





SLUGGER 


BATS 


H&S SOFTBALL RULES 

FOR 1951—ARE READY 

Get your copy at your dealers 
or send 0c direct to us 
(stamps or coin) to cover 
ag Hillerich & Bradsby 
» Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Address 
Stprem Cape. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFT 


meluded | 


Soyerament cet ot bargain v, 6. Collet BY. 
fir att _ f 4 


ii cotary sa tt Cope 


BETROPOLITAN, Box S12F, JACKSON HEIGHTS. N.Y. 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
mament experience- 
iMustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


SUMLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Dept. 1) 580 Firth Ave. Hew Tork City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
vo Iurnove Your Tennis Gaus” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 














hed Hdl 


Champio 


“uD unlop 


ship TENNIS BALLS 
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“the We) Me Peat 
~ Mechanical Poneil 


eee 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 


The ‘‘Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
Jive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 
eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 


in the top of the pencil. 


/ 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 


for premiums 


| cas 
ap DLANTER 


Peaqnu 


wl! 





ECENTLY in this corner I men- 

tioned some anniversaries we were 
celebrating, reminisced about our early 
days, and doubted that manna from 
heaven would ever be our lot. 

A long-time friend from Seattle who 
signs herself as a Veteran, Pacific Coast 
Scholastic Marines, wrote to me after 
reading that column: 

“I think I have known the Scholastic 
since it was a ‘fragile raft, and so feel 
impelled to cheer the arrival weekly of 
the incoming ship which sails calmly 
into this harbor, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, each Thursday afternoon. How 
can the crew expect manna from 
heaven, when the manna is so widely 
dispersed to us teacher veteran Coast 
Marines and junior recruits alike? You 
are playing God, so how come you 
expect manna? 

“I haven't any way to date when 
I first used the Scholastic; know I had 
it and it was a usual thing when Six- 
teen® appeared, for I shall never for- 
get the absorption with which a senior 
boy read it (he has since graduated 
brilliantly from M.LT., made real rank 
in the War, and worked at Oak Ridge). 

“Right now I'm using P.E. and L.C., 
and both are manna, miraculously sup- 
plied spiritual nourishment (thanks 
Mr. Webster!) on this arid edast. Just 
today I got across infinitive phrases, 
prepositional phrases, and _participial 
via the March 7 P.E., and then we 
sang the songs, Blue Moon, et al, of 
which the exercise in the P.M.P. was 
made up. Some kid was astonished be- 
cause I didn’t know ‘A bushel and a 
peck and a hug around the neck’—and 
its resultant singing encouraged the 
other songs of the Feb. 7 P.M.P.” 

Rowena Bond 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Washington 


Thanks very much, Miss Bond, for 
your letter and for writing my column 
for me this busy week when we are 
packing up to move our offices. My 
greetings, too, to you and our many 
other friends on Puget Sound, at least 
one of whom dates back to my soldier 
days in 1917-18 at Fort Lewis. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


* Sixteen won first prize, Scholastic 
Awards (short story) in May, 1938. 


POOLS 


for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Great Britain 
April 25 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Contemporary Brit- 
ain, 1950, free, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Testing Time for Brit- 
ain, by W. W. Wade, (Reports, Vol. 
26, No. 4), 1940, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Britain's Road to Re- 
covery, (Headline Series No. 74), 1949, 
835¢, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
British Crisis, (Topic of the Month 
Series A, No. 18), 1949, 25¢, Eco- 
nomic Service Agency, 1603 K Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Britain—1950, 
1951, free, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
- 

BOOKS: Great Britain: England, 
Scotland and Wales, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.00 (McGraw, 1949). Assignment to 
Austerity, by H. L. Matthews and E, C. 
Matthews, $3.00 (Bobbs, 1950). Land 
of the English People, by Alicia Street, 
(Portraits of the Nations Series), $2.00 
(Lippincott, 1946). British Socialism 
Today, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, 
$1.75 (H. W. Wilson, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report; Lon- 
don,” Atlantic Monthly, Mar. 1951. 
“Yankee Salesmen in King George's 
Court,” by P. Salisbury, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1951. “British National 
Health Service,” Consumer Reports, 
Mar. 1951. “Britain's House: New and 
Ages Old,” by F. Hailey, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Oct. 22, 1950. “Britain Goes 
Off the Dole,” Business Week, Dec. 23, 
1950. “Britain's Road Back,” by J. K. 
Jessup, Fortune, May, 1950. “Where's 
Britain Going Now?” by D. Bess, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, May 20, 1950. 

FILMS: The British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
10, has available a number of recent 
films and filmstrips, for sale or rental, 
on the British Isles. Write them for 
complete listing and further details. 

Trade and Industry (Earth and Its 
Peoples series), London and Newcastle, 
typical centers of trade and industry. 
Animated sequence locates industries, 
resources, and transportation in Britain. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. Introducing Britain, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Simmel-Meservey 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Economic and social con- 
ditions in Britain since World War II. 
British Isles, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil 
mette, Il]. Over-all survey of physical 


characteristics of the islands, life and 
character of the people, economic life, 
food supply, and overseas trade. 

FILMSTRIPS: English Children, 88 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Il. English children at school 
and family life at home. Pegple of 
England, Film Publishers Inc., 25 Broad 
St., N. Y. 4, Adjustment of the English 
people to a new economic and social 
order. Beautiful Britain, British People, 
British Ports, etc. (British Empire Se- 
ries), Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
I. 


Malaya 
April 25 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Malayan Tragedy, by 
Alfred Crofts, (Journeys Behind the 
News, Vol. 12, No. 22), 1950, 10¢, So- 
cial Science Foundation, c/o University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. The 
Federation of Malaya, 1948, free, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Malaya, 
(Limited Supply), by the governments 
of Malaya and Singapore, 1950, free, 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, by Vernon Quinn, $2.25 (Lippin- 
cott, 1946). Islands of the East Indies, 
by Daniel Hawthorne, O.P. (Putnam, 
1944). 

ARTICLES: “Britain Has Her Korea 
Too,” by J. Fromm, U. S. News, Mar. 
2, 1951. “Malaya,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan, 1951. “Singapore,” Holiday, Dec. 
1950. “Outbreaks in High Gear,” News- 
week, Apr. 3, 1950. “Singapore—Brit- 
ain’s Outpost of Empire,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Nov. 1941. 

FILMS: Nomads of the Jungle 
(Earth and Its Peoples Series), 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life of a 
typical nomad family in a Malayan 
jungle—their problems in relation to 
climate, environment and natural re- 
sources. Malay Peninsula, 10 minutes, 
sale Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. The co-existence of Eastern 
and Western cultures and means of 
livelihood. Voices of Malaya, 35 min- 
utes, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
Life in Malaya today. 

FILMSTRIPS: Colonial Empire: In- 
troducing Malaya and Borneo, 39 
frames, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. People, 
life, industries, and social services of 
Malaya and Borneo. 








How It Feels to Be a Teacher, by 
Mary V. Holman. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univesity, N. Y. 208 pp., $3.25. 


Dr. Holman, Director of Guidance 
in the Public Schools of Orange, New 
Jersey, is an insider looking at her col- 
leagues. She has been a high school 
and college teacher, a mental hygiene 
consultant, and a psychiatric social 
worker. These qualifications help to 
explain the selection of materials in 
this penetrating analysis of teachers. 
To give people in and out of the pro- 
fession a better perspective she has as- 
sembled a believable composite person 
who moves through part of the book 
as a rural youngster, teen-ager, col- 
lege student, and teacher. In these and 
other chapters there is a stimulating 
awareness of the problems teachers 
face on the job as they seek to satisfy 
five masters—the pupils, the parents, 
the board of education, the adminis- 
trator, and the community. 

The special value of this book is that 


there are few of the glib generaliza- 
tions which permeate books on educa- 
tional theory. The author has a down- 


to-earth appreciation of the impact of 


low salaries on the effectiveness of 
education. The bulk of the statements 
about teachers’ problems, personal and 
professional, are documented from a 
rich store of experiences. They include 
the newly appointed teacher in a Jer- 
sey coastal village, the teacher making 
adjustments to the school and commu- 
nity, and the teacher contemplating re- 
tirement 


People Are Important, by Eva Knox 
Evans. Illustrated by Vana Earle 
Capitol Publishing Co., Irvington 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 87 pp., $2.50. 


“We are taught to stand up in the 
presence of certain people to show re- 
spect. But Johnny of the Fiji Islands 
is taught to sit down to show the same 
thing.” This is one of hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways of doing things in differ- 
ent cultures, simply stated and hu- 
morously illustrated, in a book which 
seeks to improve human relations. In 
chapters written for children from 9 to 
12, but intriguing to all age levels, 
Eva Evans vompares languages among 
the two billion people in the world, 
tastes in food and clothing, forms of 
greeting, and methods of settling quar- 


rels. 


ET the student inquire, first of all, what problem brought the book 
forth, and second, what light the book throws on 

today. He must not blindly believe all that every 

must he assume that because a particular writer 

reader's pet ideas or does not write in a 

therefore negligible or outmoded. Franklin and Emerson still 


portant things to the America of . . 


- Henry Ford. 


—From The Herverd Reading List in Americon History (Horverd University 


Press, 1949) 





The book has been recognized by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews as one of the outstanding 
“Books for Brotherhood.” It is a fas- 
cinating documentation of the frequent- 
ly forgotten truism: “We are all peo- 
ple, different from each other in many 
interesting and curious ways. Yet we 
are all alike because each one of us 
is so important.” 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise, by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. With the Report and Rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Cartels and Monopoly. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, N. Y. 596 pp., 
$4. 


“I told you so,” might be the initial 
reaction of anti-monopolists of the 19th 
century if they flipped the pages of this 
impressive study of our economic sys- 
tem. For the growth of concentration 
in American industry is undeniable 
when we consider that “in each of 
seven industries one corporation con- 
trolled the entire domestic output” and 
that “industries in which four produc- 
ers or less turned out more than half 
the total value product accounted for 
over half of the value of all manufac- 
tured products.” A more considered 
review of these pages would indicate 
that pure monopoly is never found in 
the free market because of substitute 
goods, potential competition, business 
standards, a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and fear of government inter- 
vention and public opinion. There is 
the further consideration that bigness 
frequently works to the advantage of 
the consumer, since in some indus- 
tries a low unit cost is possible only on a 
mass production basis made feasible by 
large capital investment. 

We have come to expect from The 
Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit 
non-partisan foundation, financed by 
the late Edward Filene, exhaustive but 
readable work on important economic 
questions. The present volume is an 
outstandingeffort in this direction. The 
authors, Geerge W. Stocking, Professor 
of Economics at Vanderbilt University, 


{ 


and Myron W. Watkins, Economic 
Consultant, have examined the chang- 
ing structure of the American economy 
since the 19th century. They show in 
detail] and by specific instances how 
the free play of competitive forces has 
been limited by American business con- 
cerns and, in certain fields, by legis- 
lation. They have tried to assess the 
economi¢ and social effects of these 
developments, and the role of govern- 
ment in regulation of monopoly. Their 
findings and the committee recommen- 
dations deserve wide study by alert 
citizens and officials who are anxious 
to maintain free competition as a part 
of the American way of life. 


How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist, by Ray W. Sherman. Dutton, 
N. Y., 1950. 251 pp., $2.50. 


Mr. Sherman rightly believes that too 
many Americans are “taken in” by 
slick talkers. In helping us to build de- 
fenses against Communist propaganda 
he draws upon his personal experiences 
as a salesman and as an editor who 
helped to establish Hearst Business 
Magazines and Automotive Merchan- 
dising. Many of his suggestions might 
well be applied to resisting singing 
commercials and campaign oratory. It 
is doubtful, however, whether any 
modern Communist would be taken 
aback by the much overweighted half 
of this book which describes Utopian 
communist colonies from the mythical 
Avalon and Atlantis through the Fou- 
rier Phalanxes and Iowa’s “Amana So- 
ciety.” 

Other sections in this poorly organ- 
ized work are devoted to an analysis 
of Marx’s “Communist Manifesto” and 
an incredibly brief essay on Russian 
Communism. Especially naive is the 
chapter, “Ask the Communist to An- 
swer ‘Yes’ or “No.” It should be ap- 
parent to Mr. Sherman that Commu- 
nists will not hesitate to answer “yes” 
to questions when truth about the Rus- 
sian record would require an unequiv- 
ocal negative. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





